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Blind  Bob  Jtllman  puts  his  bar  arm  and  chancery  hold  on  Norman  Bond,  mho  succeeded  . .1  \'1  \, 

him  as  Penn’s  wrestling  captain.  The  hold  won  oilman  fifteen  quick  falls.  Below-  H  >  \ 

Jlllman  takes  notes  in  Braille,  while  his  brother  George  reads  to  him  frqjp  a  law  book. 


wcurge  reacts  to  him  from,  a  law  book .  p 


WE  BLIND  HAVE 
FUN 


University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  wrestling  team, 
shouted  up  and  down  the 
side  lines. 

My  fingers  stretched 
out  eagerly  for  contact 
with  my  rival.  I  had  to 
catch  him,  I  had  to,  but  I 
just  couldn’t  get  my 
hands  on  him.  I  knew 
that  once  I  made  contact 
I  could  pin  him,  because 
I  had  beaten  him  before. 

After  two  minutes  of 
this  I  decided  to  gamble 
on  my  only  chance.  I 


made  up  my  mind  that 
for  the  first  time  in  my 
wrestling  career  I  would 
try  a  flying  tackle. 


A  Tragic  Dare 


I  STEELED  myself. 

Over  on  one  part  of 
the  mat  I  heard  the  sud¬ 
denly  increased  breath¬ 
ing  of  my  opponent.  I 
judged  the  distance  as 
well  as  I  could  and  at  the 
crucial  moment  launched 
myself  through  the  air. 
My  shoulder  came  against 
his  knees  with  a  crash.  I 
tightened  my  arms  about 
his  legs.  Twenty  seconds 
later  I  had  pinned  his 
shoulders  to  the  mat. 

“A  flying  tackle!  A 
leg  dive!  How  did  you 
ever  doit?”  C  oach  Bishop 
kept  repeating. 

To  me,  a  flying  tackle 
was  a  perilous  experi¬ 
ment.  Y ou  see,  I  am  blind. 

It  wasn’t  always  that 
way.  Until  I  was  four 
years  old  I  watched  the 
sun  overhead  and  the 
wind  chase  the  waves 


By  BOB  ALLMAN 


across  the  san 
Atlantic  City.- 
spring  flowers  _ 
the  gulls  wheel! 

But  then  I  was  pi 
into  another 
I  was  an  act! 
one  of  the  thin 
to  do  best  was 
climb  anythin 
with  two  old 
went  to  the  r, 
ing  at  the  back 
where  there  was 


With  RUSS  DAVIS 


w; 


"HILE  3000  fans  shouted  encour¬ 
agement  on  that  March  day  in 
the  Cornell  Armory,  I  made  one 
of  the  most  reckless  decisions  of  my  life. 
For  two  minutes  my  Syracuse  opponent 
had  evaded  me  in  our  first-round  bout  in 
the  1938  Eastern  Intercollegiate  wrestling 
championships.  He  had  refused  to  tie  up 
with  me  at  the  beginning,  the  usual  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  that  was  a  handicap. 

Each  time  I  darted  toward  him  he 
slipped  out  of  my  grasp  and  off  the  mat. 
It  was  discouraging  and  I  was  bewildered. 
The  tumult  in  the  stands  grew,  but  it 
hindered  rather  than  helped  me. 

“Over  there,  Bob.  That  way,  Bob,  to 
your  left,”  Coach  Austin  Bishop,  of  our 


boxcar.  The  others  im¬ 
mediately  swung  up  to 
the  top  and  taunted  me, 
“You  can’t  climb  up 
here.  You’re  too  little.” 

Stung,  I  accepted  the 
challenge.  I  finally  lifted 
myself  to  the  bottom  step  and  then,  hand  over 
hand,  climbed  to  the  top.  I  had  been  there  only  a 
few  minutes  when  my  mother  saw  me  through  her 
bedroom  window.  Startled,  she  called  to  me. 

“Bob,  get  down  from  that  boxcar  and  come 
right  home.” 

1  started  to  scramble  down  the  iron  steps.  Sud¬ 
denly  I  missed  the  second  rung  from  the  top  and 
plunged  backward  to  the  ground,  landing  on  the 
back  of  my  head.  H  heard  my  mother  scream  and 
then  she  was  carrying  me  into  the  house.  After  an 
examination  at  the  hospital  I  was  allowed  to  return 
home,  but  I  didn’t  have  any  pep. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  accident  my  father 
took  me  visiting. 

“Go  and  play  with  the  cat,”  he  told  me. 

I  groped  about,  “I  can’t  find  the  cat,”  I  replied. 
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course,  Jessie  Glade 
ly,  terribly  sophisti- 


“ This  is  no  time  to  worry  about  blame.  If  you’ll  iust  roll  up  those  nice  starched  sleeves  of  yours,  that’ll  be  a  lot  more  helpful  than  words, 


of  the  student  nurse.  Those  circles  maybe  made 
her  eyes  bluer,  but  they  wouldn’t  make  her  any 
more  glamorous,  except  to  an  artist,  and  Pete  was  , 
no  artist. 

About  that  digitalis  now,  what  was  the  guy’s 
doctor’s  name?  He  thumbed  through  the  phone 
book  and  gave  the  operator  a  number.  Have  to 
find  out  from  him  how  much  stuff  the  guy  had  al¬ 
ready  had.  Probably  been  completely  digitalized 
already  if  he’d  had  a  good  many  attacks.  Didn’t 
look  as  if  the  line  was  going  to  answer.  Oh,  well,  try 
again  later.  It’d  be  safe  anyway  to  give  a  main¬ 
tenance  dose,  say  fifteen  minims,  till' you  could  find 
out.  He  settled  down  to  write  the  orders. 

It  was  time  for  the  afternoon  medicines,  Selma 
thought  carefully,  looking  at  her  wrist  watch  and 
moving  toward  the  drug  room.  She  had  to  think 
carefully  lately  or  things  went  all  haywire.  Funny 
what  a  lot  of  satisfaction/she’d  got  out  of  pouring 
medicines  when  she  was  first  given  the  job — pride 
and  a  sense  of  positive/  accomplishment.  Pete  had 
always  laughed  at  her  for  taking  it  so  seriously, 
tickled  her  ear  when/she  said  not  to  disturb  her  or 
she  might  make  a  /nistake.  Pete  thought  she  was 
crazy. 

She  couldn’t  ^6ll  him  it  was  partly  on  his  ac¬ 
count  that  she  took  it  so  seriously,  a  sort  of  grateful 
feeling  that  the  least  she  could  do  was  to  pay  life 
back  by  doing'  her  work  as  well  as  she  could?  by 
making  all  these  men  who  hadn’t  had  so  much  luck 
as  comfortable  as  possible.  Maybe  she  should  have 
told  him  haw  she  felt.  Maybe  she  shouldn’t  have 
taken  it  sc/  seriously.  Maybe  that  had  been  her 


mistake,  but  when  you  loved  your  work,  loved 
patient,  just  about — why,  you  couldn’t  shin 
■Decause  a  man — even  the  man — asked  you/to. 

Pete,  what  did  I  do,  Pete  ?  She  had  the quarts  out, 
glancing  over  the  orders  for  medications  She  had  to 
fill  each  little  glass  in  the  rack  accurately.  She  had 
to  concentrate,  but  her  mind  feb/all  fuzzy.  What 
could  she  have  done?  What  coujjd  have  happened  to 


make  everything  change  so  ? 
was  beautiful  and  gay  and  terribly 
cated.  ye 

But  if  he  had  liked  that  sort  of  girl,  why  had  he 

ever - ^.Perhaps  she  ought  to  ask  him.  Perhaps, 

in  some  tho'ughtles^way,  she  had  hurt  his  feelings. 

Perhaps - 

She  brought  h^r  mind  back  to  the  medicines.  She 
always  ran  over  them  first,  so  as  to  know  who  got 
what,  and  then  checked  them  carefully  afterward  as 
she  poured ’them.  Most  of  them  were  familiar  by 
now.  Belladonna  for  Hennessey « Sodium  salicylate" 
for  Watkins.  Watkins  was  doing  a  lot  better  flute 
anybody  had  expected.  He’d  be  hbpie  with  his 

family  in  another  week.  His  family -  S|ie  felt  a 

little  stab  inside.  She  had  even  got  that  fdr'mvher 
fiotic  imaginings.  Of  course,  Pete  had.  told  her 
ladn’t  any  money  or  even  any  prospects,  and 
couldn’t  get  serious,  but  he  had  acted  serious.  Of 
course,  the  older  nurses  were  always  telling  you 
never  to  take  an  intern  seriously,  telling  you  they 
were  all  playboys.  But  Pete/nadn’t  seemed  like  a 
playboy,  and  interns  did  imcrry  nurses.  They  did  it 
all  the  time.  / 

Potassium  iodide  for  Phillips.  She  picked  up  the 
next  chart,  then  stoocpstock-still,  holding  it,  as  she 


heard  a  step  in  the  hall.  Funny  how  you  even  got 
to  know  how  a  man  walked.  Maybe  he  would  come 
in.  Maybe  it  had  all  been  sort  of  a  game  to  make 
her  jealous. 

Maybe  he  would  come  in  and  say,  “Medicines 
again,  Baby  Blye?  How  is  it  you  don’t  smell  like  a 
drugstore,  working  around  these  messes  ?  How  is  it 
you  always  manage  to  smell  sp  sweet?” 

That  was  what  he’d  sauJ/tTiat  day  he’d  followed 
her  in  here  with  his  ntouth  quirking  up  at  one 
corner  and  that  dimple  in  his  chin  deepening  as  he 
smiled  at  her.  That  was  what  he’d  said  just  before 
he  kissed  her,  Hrat  morning  in  here  when  it  all  got  so 
important,  s<j  important  that  she  almost  hadn  t 
cared  wlipfi  Miss  Tufts  had  come  upon  them  and 
reportqa  her  to  T.  S.  0.  for  unprofessional  con¬ 
duct/ 

eliberately  she  picked  up  the  last  chart.  Digitalis 
Miller,  that  big  new  man  with  the  heart.  Now 
to  start  pouring.  Yes,  that  had  been  Pete’s  step. 
She  could  hear  his  voice,  and  mingling  with  it  that 
light,  caressing  voice  she  had  come  to  hate  and 
dread  so  terribly  in  the  past  week.  Pete  would 
never  come  in  now. 

Well,  and  so  what?  She  had  a  job  to  do.  She 
uldn’t  be  distracted,  not  by  anyone,  not  by 
thoughts  even.  She  had  to  pour  these  medicines, 
and  pohsMhem  right.  Ten  minims  of  tincture  of 
belladonnaYsr  Hennessey;  she  got  the  bottle  down 
and  poured  that  one.  Twenty  grains  of  sodium 
salicylate;  she  shook  out  two  white  tablets  and 
dropped  them  into  timteabeled  glass.  One  cc.  of 
potassium  iodide  for  Phillips;  she  measured  the 
amount  precisely.  (Continued  on  Page  65) 
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“It’s  right  in  front  of  you.” 

Then  the  realization  came  to  my  parents.  For  me 
the  activity  of  the  beach  became  the  activity  of  the 
medical  room.  No  longer  could  I  throw  balls  or  run 
down  to  the  beach  for  a  swim  with  my  brothers. 
People  carried  me,  but  I  couldn’t  understand  why. 

My  brothers  changed.  They  were  not  so  indiffer¬ 
ent.  Instead  of  demanding :  “Give  me  a  piece  of  that 
candy,”  they  gave  me  their  candy.  I  sensed  that  my 
father  was  worried.  I  heard  my  mother  crying.  For 
the  first  time  visitors  talked  in  hushed  whispers. 

“Bob  is  blind,”  they  said. 

It  was  a  new  word  in  my  life.  Blind?  It  didn’t 
make  sense.  Blind?  To  me  blind  was  nothing  tangi¬ 
ble. 

The  accident  occurred  in  April.  In  July,  when  I 
was  almost  five,  my  parents  took  me  to  the  Over¬ 
brook  School  for  the  Blind,  in  Philadelphia.  They 
left  me  and  I  stood  alone  in  the  hall  until  a  teacher 
gave  me  some  blocks  to  play  with. 

The  first  night  I  was  homesick  in  the  dormitory. 
All  around  me  were  the  others,  most  of  them  without 
sight  since  birth.  They  seemed  happy  and  cheerful, 
and  helped  me.  Though  I  was  depressed,  their  laugh¬ 
ter  cheered  me. 

One  incident  stands  out  in  my  mind  because  it 
gave  me  confidence.  My  teachers  told  me  the  story 
so  many  times  it  will  always  be  clear  to  me.  I  had 
walked  out  on  the  lawn  where  there  was  a  swing. 
One  of  the  boys,  who  was  about  eight  years  old  and 
a  leader  in  his  group,  was  using  it. 

“Could  I  have  a  ride  on  the  swing?”  I  asked  in 
a  shy  tone. 

“No,  you’ll  have  to  wait.” 

I  waited  half  an  hour  and  then  asked  again  for 
a  ride. 

“You’re  only  a  beginner;  you  can’t  swing  here,” 
the  boy  said. 

That  made  me  mad  and  I  decided  to  act.  I 
caught  the  swing  by  a  chain,  seized  the  older  boy’s 
shoulders  and  rolled  backwards,  placing  my  feet 
against  his  knees  as  I  did.  In  that  way  I  threw  him 
over  my  head.  Instructors  who  had  seen  the  clash 
came  up,  and  I  was  given  the  swing.  The  other  boys 
grouped  around  me. 

“How  did  you  do  it?”  they  wanted  to  know.  I 
had  won  a  place.  I  was  a  big  shot  and  rode  on  the 
swing  for  a  full  hour. 

Four  months  later  my  parents  returned.  Un¬ 
known  to  me  they  watched  as  I  played  with  the 
group.  I  didn’t  realize  it,  but  they  knew  there  had 
been  improvement.  My  dad  and  mother  were  thank¬ 
ful  because  they  realized  then  I  wouldn’t  be  helpless, 
and  could  do  what  I  wanted  in  life. 

At  school  I  learned  to  use  my  hands.  I  modeled 
with  clay.  I  felt  things.  My  sense  of  touch  was  be¬ 
coming  more  keen.  I  was  instructed  in  Braille,  and 
it  was  a  thrill  to  read  to  myself  instead  of  having 
somebody  read  to  me. 

A  Small  Boy  With  Big  Ambitions 

ONE  week  end  I  went  home.  My  playmates  led 
me  around  and  I  could  tell  they  felt  I  was  a 
burden  because  I  couldn’t  play  ball  with  them.  My 
timidity  returned.  I  wanted  to  get  back  to  school 
and  was  glad  when  it  was  time  to  go  back.  There  I 
wasn’t  treated  with  pity.  I  was  allowed  to  take  part. 

My  family,  soon  after,  returned  to  Philadelphia 
and  took  increasing  pride  in  my  ability  to  do  things 
for  myself.  I  had  passed  from  the  first  to  the  third 
grade,  skipping  the  second  completely.  In  the  back 
of  my  mind  I  was  hunting  for  something.  I  didn’t 
know  what  it  was,  though  it  seemed  fated  to  come. 
An  explosive  force  of  enthusiasm  piled  up  in  my 
small  body,  and  my  problem  seemed  to  be  to  find 
some  way  to  release  that  energy. 

When  I  was  twelve  years  old  something  new  be¬ 
gan.  Neale  F.  Quimby  joined  the  Overbrook  fac¬ 
ulty.  In  college  he  had  been  an  excellent  wrestler 
and  sought  to  introduce  the  sport  at  Overbrook. 
There  was  quite  a  bit  of  skepticism  at  the  school 
and  Neale  seemed  a  bit  pessimistic  when  he  saw  his 
candidates. 

Wrestling,  I  felt,  was  the  answer  to  my  problem, 
and  I  determined  to  try  out  for  the  squad.  All 
through  my  life  I  have  set  goals.  When  I  attain  one 
I  go  on  to  another.  My  goal  at  the  moment  was  to 


earn  a  place  on  the  wrestling  team.  I  was  due  for  a 
disappointment  when  Neale  first  saw  me.  I  was 
about  four  feet  two  and  weighed  only  seventy-five 
pounds. 

“You’re  so  small,”  he  said. 

“I  could  learn  now,”  I  told  him,  “and  then  after 
I  fatten  up  I  Could  compete  in  the  lighter  weights.” 

They  did  teach  me  the  fundamentals — the  referee’s 
position  on  the  mat,  how  to  roll  and  hook  my  op¬ 
ponent’s  elbow  and  propel  myself  around  until  I  was 
on  top,  the  half  nelson  and  bar  arm  to  turn  an  op¬ 
ponent  over.  Though 
I  did  learn  those 
things,  I  was  still  too 
light,  and  when  the 
varsity  team  was 
chosen  I  wasn’t  on 
the  list. 

Several  months 
later  I  visited  my 
friend  George  Ma- 
haney,  an  attorney, 
at  his  home  in  Sharon, 
near  Pittsburgh.  Just 
before  I  left  he  handed 
me  an  indoor  base¬ 
ball. 

“I  can’t  use  this,” 

I  said. 

“Take  it  along  and 
roll  it  around.” 

Groundball 

ROLL  it  around, 

<  Toll  it  around,” 

I  repeated  over  and 
over  on  the  train. 

That  was  the  key  to 
an  idea  that  gradually 
took  shape  in  my 
mind.  When  I  re¬ 
turned  to  school  I 
found  the  steward 
and  asked  him  for  six 
bats  and  twenty  in¬ 
door  baseballs. 

“You’re  crazy,”  he 
said. 

“Nevermind  that,” 

I  replied.  “You  just 
come  with  me  and 
I’ll  show  you  a  new 
game  of  ball.  I  call  it 
groundball.” 

We  went  out  on  the 
lawn  as  I  explained 
the  game  I  had  in 
mind.  “Now  you  roll 
the  ball  down  this 
brick  sidewalk  to  me 
and  I’ll  clout  it,”  I 
said.  “I’ll  hear  it 
when  it  makes  a 
bumpety-bump  sound 
rolling  over  the 
bricks.” 

I  took  my  position 
with  a  regulation 
baseball  bat  and 
waited  for  the  steward 
to  roll  the  ball  toward 
me.  My  heart  beat  a 
little  faster  and  I  tightened  my  hands  around  the 
bat.  I  was  meeting  a  problem  that  has  recurred 
again  and  again  during  my  life.  It  is  the  fact  that 
seeing  persons  are  so  skeptical.  We  must  demon¬ 
strate  first  before  they  will  believe  us.  The  strange 
thing  is  that  once  they  have  seen  us  do  what  we 
have  set  out  to  do  over  their  objections,  they  become 
ardent  champions  for  us.  The  person  most  opposed 
to  our  taking  part  is  the  person  most  enthusiastic 
about  our  success  later. 

I  knew  the  steward  was  doubtful  about  my  game 
and  I  was  determined  to  prove  him  wrong.  So  when 
he  rolled  the  ball  toward  me  I  judged  its  nearness 
and  then  with  a  golf  swing  clouted  it  about  fifty 
feet  away  and  through  a  window. 


“I’ll  put  your  order  in  right  away,”  the  steward 
said.  “I  think  you  have  an  idea  there.” 

Every  night  we  played  groundball  from  four- 
thirty  to  six  o’clock,  with  a  seeing  person  as  umpire. 
We  had  three  fielders,  two  of  whom  played  the 
bases ;  a  pitcher  and  a  catcher.  The  brick  walk  was 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  wide  and  the  pitcher 
rolled  the  ball  down  it  toward  the  batter.  The 
hurler  stood  about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  batter. 
The  receiver’s  position  was  four  feet  behind  the 
plate.  About  fifteen  feet  behind  the  pitcher,  and  ten 


feet  to  his  right,  was  first  base.  Second  base  was  an 
equal  distance  to  his  left.-  Our  first  base  was  where 
third  is  on  a  regular  diamond,  our  second  base  at 
the  spot  of  the  regulation  first  base.  We  had  just 
the  two.  We  fielded  the  ball  and  rolled  it  to  the 
basemen-fielders  for  putouts.  When  the  ball  swished 
through  the  grass  we  could  hear  it  and  determine 
where  it  was. 

A  ball  hit  straight  up  the  walk  was  the  best  for 
the  team  in  the  field  if  the  bases  were  full.  It  was 
then  easy  for  the  pitcher  to  toss  to  the  catcher  for  a 
force  play  at  home.  A  ball  hit  fair  in  the  air  was  an 
automatic  home  run. 

We  had  one  big  fellow  we  called  Babe  because  he 
could  really  powder  the  (continued  on  Page  90; 


Blind  boys  at  Overbrook  School,  Philadelphia,  playing  groundball,  the  game 
the  author  invented  while  there .  The  batter  awaits  a  crossfire  pitch . 
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WEAKNESS 

By 

GEORGE  SESSIONS  PERRY 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  HENRY  RALEIGH 


Florence  rose  on  her 
hind  legs  and  fastened 
her  sharp  teeth  in  the 
rump  of  big  Sam  Aiken. 


SCUDDER  CLAMPETT 
was  ensconced  on  the 
post-office  curb  with  his 
shoes  off,  rubbing  hfs  throb¬ 
bing  feet,  thinking.  This  very 
afternoon  he  had  traded  a  set 
of  rusty  trace  chains,  a\milk 
cooler,  and  a  hollow-log  water¬ 
ing  trough  for  a  bird  dog  named 
Florence.  Now  he  was  tryir 
to  think  how  he  might  convert 
this  new  possession  into  four¬ 
teen  dollars  and  ninety-five 
cents — the  price  of  a  pair  of 
Doctor  Finchley’s  Shoes  for 
Faltering  Feet.  The  particular 
pair  whose  image  shone  be¬ 
fore  Scudder’s  mind’s  eye  was 
known  as  Doctor  Finchley’s 
Supremes  —  soft  kangaroo 
leather,  blucher  style  with 
roomy  box  toes,  built-in  sup¬ 
ports  for  nonexistent  arches, 
and  “many  other  scientific 
features.” 

As  he  sat  there  visualizing 
those  magnificent  shoes,  a 
voice  which  he  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  called  Scudder’s  name. 
A  second  later,  however,  he 
did  recognize  the  accompany-/ 
ing  footsteps.  Hard  heels  strik¬ 
ing  the  pavement  in  a  sorfeof 
swing  pizzicato.  They  could 
have  belonged  only  to/Ferdy 
McMurdy. 

Ferdy  came  ove/  and  sat 
down. 

“Been  out  of  town  again, 
ain’t  you,  Ferdy?”  Scudder 
inquired. 

“Sure.  For  a  month.” 

“Off  working  somewhere?” 


“Just  traveling.” 

That,  Scudder  knew,  meant  in  empty  boxcars. 

“What  brings  you  back  to  town?”  he  asked. 

“Got  lonesome  for  Mata,”  Ferdy  said. 

Mata  Castleberry  was  a  big,  jolly,  sensible  girl, 
extremely  pretty  in  her  Junoesque  way.  Goddess  of 
the  fountain,  she  gave  refreshment  to  all  who  en¬ 
tered  the  Hackberry  Sweet  Shop  with  as  inuch  as  a 
nickel,  and  ice  water  and  a  pleasant  smilg  to  the  rest. 
“Let’s  go  on  up  to  the  Sweet  Shop/  Ferdy  said. 
I’ll  buy  you  a  cup  of  coffee.” 

Despite  the  protest  of  his  burning  feet,  Scudder 
^it  on  his  stiff,  cheap  shoes  and  limped  up  the  street 
h  Ferdy,  who  was  buoyar/t  and  excited  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  Mata. 

Alnthe  Sweet  Shop,  wh/b  they  found  Mata  filling 
the  coffee  urn,  Ferdy  /id,  “Well,  the  big  thing’s 
happened,  babe.  I’m  back  in  town.” 

“So  I  see,”  Mata/aid.  “Did  you  want  something 
to  drink?’* 

“But — I  hiea/— ain’t  you  glad  to  see  me?’ 

“I’m  glad /o  see  anyone,”  Mata  said,  looking 
down  at  the/mpty  stewpan  in  her  hand.  “What  was 
your  order 

“An  /senic  chke,  I  guess,”  Ferdy  said,  “and 
heavy  An  the  arsenic.” 

Il/slid  off  the  stool  and  went  outside.  There  was 
no  Longer  any  music  \n  his  feet  whatever. 

After  a  moment  Ma,ta  set  a  glass  of  water  before 
cudder. 

“I  guess  you  think  l\n  a  louse,”  she  said,  “and 
maybe  I  am.  But  what’a  the  use  letting  Ferdy  en¬ 
courage  himself  about — us\ 

Scudder  thought  it  over  A  “Why  not?”  he  asked. 

“There’s — well,  just  not  anything  to  Ferdy.  Here 
a  month,  gone  a  month.  Floating  around  the  coun¬ 
try  on  freight  trains.  Just  a  tramp.” 

“Mata  Castleberry!”  Scudder  said.  “Shame  o’ 
yourself !  He  ain’t  no  such  a  thing.  That  train  ridin’ 
is  just  practicin’  for  when  his  chaneet  comes,  and  you 
ought  to  know  it.  All  his  life  he’s  dreamt  of  bein’  a 
brakeman  on  the  railroad.  Can  he  help  it  if  folks 
won’t  hire  him?’ 
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Send  Soiled  Clothes 


TO  YOUR  SANITON 

You  won’t  let  a  few  spots  spoil 
your  evening  .  .  .  not  if  you’re 
clever  in  picking  your  dry  cleaner. 

Here’s  a  tip:  The  cleaner  in  your 
neighborhood  who  advertises  the 
Sanitone  method  has  completely 
satisfied  the  makers  of  Sanitone 
that  he  is  a  skilled  craftsman  and  a 
reliable  analyst  of  soils  and  fabrics. 


CLEANER  AT  ONCE 

Even  though  Sanitone  gives  far 
superior  results  compared  to 
ordinary  methods,  the  Sanitone 
cleaner  makes  no  extra  charge 
for  this  service. 

Know  the  added  pleasure  of 
wearing  clothes  that  are  expertly 
cleaned.  Call  your  Sanitone 
cleaner  today. 


HERE’S  HOW  YOUR  SANITONE  CLEANER  WILL  HANDLE  IT 


1  The  driver  calls  for  your 
dress,  asks  you  the  nature  of 
spots,  and  estimates  cleaning 
cost  and  the  time  required. 


2  The  checker  carefully  ex¬ 
amines  spots,  seams,  accesso¬ 
ries,  etc*  measures  and  notes 
size,  specifies  treatment. 


3  Then  comes  Sanltonlng. 
Patented  process  safely  re¬ 
moves  spots  and  stains  that 
only  water  can  take  out,  as 
well  as  those  which  only  the 
special  cleansing  solvent  can 
affect.  Removes  the  dull  look 
due  to  fabric  film,  brings 
back  the  NEW  look  and 
lengthens  the  life  of  fabrics. 


4  The  spotter,  an  expert  in  tex¬ 
tile  and  soil  chemistry,  re-exam¬ 
ines  the  dress  to  make  sure  no 
removable  spots  remain. 


S  Dress  is  carefully  pressed  by 
an  experienced  worker,  using  the 
proper  kind  of  iron  at  the  right 
heat  for  perfect  finish. 


6  After  final  approval  by  in¬ 
spector,  dress  is  packed  with 
tissue  and  hung  in  a  protective 
bag,  ready  for  your  use. 


WRITE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 

Ask  for  your  free  copy  of  ''Modern  Fabric  Cleaning" 
It’s  full  of  hints  on  clothes  care. 


EMERY  INDUSTRIES,  INC.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


WE  BLIND  HAVE  FUN 

(Continued  front  Page  21) 


ball.  Later  he  had  an  operation  and 
regained  his  sight.  The  last  I  heard 
he  was  driving  a  truck  upstate  in 
Pennsylvania. 

I  liked  to  pitch  because  there  was 
plenty  of  action.  On  ground  balls  the 
pitcher  could  either  roll  to  the  basemen 
for  the  put-out  or  tag  the  man  coming 
down  the  base  line.  We  developed  bat¬ 
tery  signals.  Words  the  catcher  called 
to  me  might  mean  one  of  many  in¬ 
structions.  “Come  on,  Bob,”  meant  an 
inshoot.  If  he  returned  the  ball  to  me 
up  the  right  side  of  the  walk  after  a 
pitch,  it  meant  a  straight  fast  one. 
There  were  other  signals. 

As  we  played  we  got  the  game  down 
to  a  more  scientific  form.  I  learned 
that  by  reaching  out  with  a  crossfire 
motion  I  could  roll  a  curve.  When  I 
made  this  discovery  I  struck  out  thirty- 
two  consecutive  batters  before  they 
realized  what  I  was  doing.  Babe  was 
on  that  list  of  swingers. 

The  main  difference  between  ground- 
ball  and  a  regulation  game  was  that 
the  spectators  couldn’t  cheer  until  the 
end  of  an  inning,  because  if  they  had,  it 
would  have  drowned  out  the  sound  of 
the  ball.  They  cheered  as  we  changed 
sides.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  Joe  DiMag- 
gio  putting  one  up  into  the  bleachers 
with  the  bases  full,  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  dead  silence ! 

We  formed  a  league  and  every  night 
sent  around  a  Braille  chart  on  the  day’s 
results,  the  league  standing  and  the 
next  day’s  games.  Baseball,  to  us, 
meant  more  than  just  sitting  around 
listening  to  the  World  Series  broadcast 
and  wishing  we  could  play  too.  A  new 
spirit  swept  the  school  as  the  boys  en¬ 
tered  into  the  sport.  The  game  gave 
them  more  confidence  in  themselves. 
One  who  learned  a  great  deal  was  Billy, 
who  was  majoring  in  music. 

“  I  wish  I  could  play,  but  I’m  not  as 
fast  as  you  boys,”  he  told  me  one  day. 
“I  guess  I’m  too  clumsy  and  I’ll  just 
have  to  listen  to  the  broadcasts.” 

A  National  Game  for  the  Blind 

That  gave  me  an  idea  and  I  decided 
to  help  Billy  play  with  us.  Each  after¬ 
noon  I  took  him  out  and  rolled  the  ball 
to  him  up  and  down  the  sidewalk.  We 
placed  him  on  our  team  and  he  devel¬ 
oped  into  the  greatest  dead-center- 
walk  fielder  we  ever  had.  Today  he’s  a 
success  as  a  music  teacher  and  I  really 
think  the  groundball  game  helped  him 
a  great  deal  to  overcome  his  shyness. 

Groundball  caught  on  among  the 
blind  schools  after  others  read  about 
it  through  our  Braille  magazine. 
Schools  in  Boston,  New  York,  the 
Midwest  and  on  the  West  Coast  took  it 
up.  Action  shots  were  filmed  by  the 
movies.  In  a  California  factory  for 
blind  workers,  men  thirty  and  thirty- 
five  years  old  played  during  their  noon 
hour.  Many  letters  poured  in  to  us 
seeking  details  and  asking  for  rulings. 

For  a  time  I  became  the  Judge  Landis 
of  groundball.  One  of  the  first  new 
rules  we  introduced  was  to  ban  the 
bunt.  We  figured  bunting  was  too  com¬ 
plicated  to  cope  with  and  agreed  to 
take  a  full  swing.  Another  was  that  no 
runner  could  take  a  lead  off  base. 

I  went  home  during  the  summer  and 
hit  fungoes  to  my  friends,  but  there  was 
no  competitive  interest  in  that  and 
often  I  longed  to  be  back  in  school 
playing  our  own  game.  Later  I  at¬ 
tended  a  Boy  Scout  camp  near  Phila¬ 
delphia.  I  have  always  enjoyed  scout¬ 


ing.  I  am  a  Life  Scout  and  lack  only  a 
few  tests  for  Eagle  ranking. 

When  I  returned  from  camp  in  Au¬ 
gust  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood  dug 
up  a  football,  and  I  began  to  wonder  if 
we  couldn’t  play  a  game  of  our  own. 
When  school  reopened  we  had  a  new 
boy,  Joe,  who  was  about  six  feet  three 
and  weighed  around  220  pounds.  I  was 
attracted  to  Joe  because  he  was  so  big 
and  had  such  powerful  muscles.  Joe 
hadn’t  been  blind  very  long.  He  came 
from  upstate  and  had  played  varsity 
football  in  high  school.  After  his  grad¬ 
uation  he  worked  in  a  coal  mine.  Then 
one  day  there  was  a  flash  and  Joe 
screamed  and  put  his  hands  up  to  his 
face  in  pain  and  terror.  The  explosion 
deprived  him  completely  of  his  sight. 
Joe  talked  of  nothing  but  football.  For 
hours  we  sat  together  while  he  told  of 
his  playing  days  in  high  school. 


Playing  Football  by  Ear 


Talking  with  Joe  made  me  determined 
more  than  ever  to  get  up  a  football 
game  of  our  own.  Once  more  the  school 
authorities  were  doubtful,  because  foot¬ 
ball,  they  felt,  was  too  rough.  We  went 
ahead  anyway  and  worked  out  a  game 
that  eventually  convinced  them. 

Our  field  was  about  120  yards  long 
and  fifteen  yards  wide.  Each  side  was 
bordered  by  a  brick  walk,  so  we  knew 
when  we  ran  out  of  bounds.  We  had 
a  center,  two  ends  and  two  backs  on 
each  team.  Of  course  it  was  touch  foot¬ 
ball.  We  had  four  downs  to  make  a 
touchdown. 

We  started  our  game  with  a  drop- 
kick  for  the  kickoff.  Our  scrimmages 
began  when  the  center  rolled  the  ball 
end  over  end  to  a  back.  We  worked  out 
a  series  of  plays — one  with  the  power  to 
the  right,  another  with  a  fake  to  the 
right  and  a  plunge  to  the  left  instead, 
and  the  crisscross.  We  even  worked 
the  old  Statue  of  Liberty  play^ 
touchdowns  the  referee  placed 
in  front  of  the  goal  posts  and; 
tempted  the  extra  point.  We 
most  of  them  too. 

The  game  lacked  something  ui 
developed  the  forward  pass.  Qt 
end  would  snake  his  way  do^ 
side  line,  then  cut  over  to  hidfe 
both  counted  and  at  eight  I  thr 
ball  to  him  on  the  bounce.  U 
very  well  and  we  scored  many 
downs  through  that  and  similar  i  ^  __ 

plays.  Our  sense  of  hearing  aided  us  as 
the  ball  bounced.  Our  only  rule  was- 
that  the  man  who  caught  the  ball  had 
to  yell  “I’ve  got  it,”  so  the  others 
would  know  if  the  pass  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  or  intercepted.  We  had  ten  sec¬ 
onds  to  complete  a  pass  or  it  was  ruled 
incomplete. 

Many  times  I  asked  Joe  to  play,  but 
his  answer  was  always  the  same : 

“Gee,  Bob,  I  don’t  see  how  I  could 
do  it.”  There  was  a  powerful  yearning 
in  his  voice,  and  I  thought  someday  I 
could  get  him  into  our  line-up.  He  came 
out  to  every  game  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  side  lines  following  the  action. 

One  day  we  were  playing  an  impor¬ 
tant  game  for  the  school  championship 
and  were  getting  the  worst  of  it.  When 
we  were  four  touchdowns  behind,  a 
teacher  noticed  that  one  of  our  players 
looked  tired,  and  barred  him  from 
further  play.  We  were  short  of  subs 
and  it  seemed  we  would  have  to  forfeit. 

“Joe,”  I  entreated,  “you’ve  got  to 
play  with  us.” 

(Continued  on  Page  92) 
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**  tit? 


All  maple  syrup  isn’t  Vermont 
maple  syrup — and  all  eastern 
oil  very  definitely  is  not  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Such  terms  as  “east¬ 
ern,"  “paraffin-base”  and  so 
on  do  not  mean  Pennsylvania 
— although  sometimes  used  in 
the  hope  that  you  will  think 
they  do.  Be  assured  that  when 
an  oil  is  genuine  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  refiner,  marketer 
and  dealer  will  use  the  name 
Pennsylvania  in  selling  it. 


well,  all  oil-wells  were  drilled  in  valleys.  Hillsides 
and  high-spots  were  neglected.  “Oil  is  only  under 
ldw  lands”  said  the  “experts.” 

K,  But  the  King  of  the  Hills,  shown  above,  drilled 
i  250  feet  above  the  elevation  of  Oil  Creek,  became 
*.a  |>ig  producer  and  the  whole  oil  picture  changed 
■nib  amazing  speed.  That  was  in  1867.  Today  on 
jbiB-tops,  hill-sides  and  in  valleys  throughout  the 
^Pennsylvania  region,  oil-wells  are  steadily  pro- 
■Hbing  Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude  Oil— and  no 
t-crude  oil  has  ever  been  discovered  anywhere,  to 
iwitch  the  excellence  of  this  crude  for  the  making 
of  fine  motor  oils  for  your  automobile. 


Within  the  borders  of  the  famous  Pennsyl  vania 
region,  and  also  outside  the  region,  modern, 
up-to-the  minute  refineries  are  busy  24  hours 
a  day,  creating  the  many  brands  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Motor  Oil  which  are  sold  under  the 
emblem  of  our  association.  You'll  like  your 
car  a  lot  better  and  it  will  cost  you  less  to 
run  ...  if  you  make  it  a  point  to  rely  on 
these  fine  emblem  Pennsylvania  Oils. 


MURDER 

that’s  what 


iff f  .  “I  was  a  good  motor  once.  My  owner  gave 

,  i  nie  plenty  of  oil  .  .  .  but  he  wasn’t 

particular  what  kind  of  oil  I  got.  I 
came  to  a  tragic  end.  Here  I  am  rust- 
ing  on  a  junk  heap.  Brother  motor*  of 
mine,  whose  owners  buy  nothing  but 
,  Pennsylvania  Motor  Oil,  are  still 

Wmr ^  going  strong.  Murder  .  .  .  that's  what 

it  was!  And  by  a  man  who  should 
Jp have  been  my  friend.” 

PENNSYLVANIA  GRADE  CRUDE  OIL  ASSOCIATION 

OIL  CITY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Copyright  1940,  Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude  Oil  Association 

This  advertisement  is  published  in  the  interests  of  producers,  refiners,  wholesalers,  retai¬ 
lers,  exporters  and  users  of  100%  Pure  Pennsylvania  Motor  Oils  protected  by  our 
emblem.  Watch  for  new  announcements  in  this  series. 


How  to  find  a  needle  in  a  haystack . . .  call  in  these  technological 
“key-hole  peepers”  at  State  College,  Pennsylvania.  Here  they 
are  using  the  interferometer  at  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  to 
determine  the  tiniest  change  in  liquid  composition.  This  device 
is  so  acute,  for  instance,  that  it  will  reveal  one  part  of  salt  in 
500,000  parts  of  water.  It's  all  done  with  light-waves  and  color- 
bands,  and  is  highly  technical,  of  course,  but  this  laboratory 
research  plays  a  mighty  important  part  in  recovery  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Crude  Oil,  and  in  maintaining  the  super-quality  for 
which  Pennsylvania  Motor  Oils  are  noted  throughout  the  world. 


PENNSYLVANIA! 


^Tasso^ 


E  Made  from 

the  highest  grade  crude  oil  in  the  world 


***  CtfYIISIt  1*3?  IUH  FMNJTHMIA  CHOI  CHOI  OH  ISHCI1IIIN 

TUDflUU  BCI5UM0  1 1  HUNT  Iffltt 

This  is  the  official  emblem  of  the  Pennsylvania  Grade 
Crude  Oil  Association.  It  is  registered  in  theU.S.  Patent 
Office  and  protected  under  federal  copyright  laws.  This 


r  7 

ml 

/  I 

Here’s  where  *.lT 

I"  li\ 

'  hit  the  HIGH  SPOTS 

lii  K 

BETTER  OILS  FROM  THE  GROUND  UP! 


emblem  is  not  the  mark  of  a  brand.  It  is  a  guarantee 
to  you  that  a  motor  oil  is  made  entirely  from 
Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude  Oil  and  that  the  oil  is  up 
to  this  association’s  rigid  standard  in  every  respect. 
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The  spirit  of  the  moment  caught 
him  up. 

“Okay,  Bob,”  he  said.  “I’m  in.” 

Joe  was  terrific.  First  he  blocked 
and  I  ran  the  ball;  then  I  blocked  and 
he  ran  with  it.  We  scored  six  touch¬ 
downs  and  won  the  game.  From  that 
time  on,  Joe  was  our  outstanding  star. 

Afterward  he  had  a  confession  to 
make.  I  thought  he  knew  quite  a  bit 
about  the  field,  but  in  the  heat  of  bat¬ 
tle  had  only  made  a  mental  note  of  it. 
As  we  walked  across  the  field,  arm  in 
arm,  he  told  me  more. 

“Night  after  night  when  you  were 
studying,  Bob,  I  came  down  here 
alone,”  he  said.  “I  walked  from  one 
end  of  the  field  to  the  other  and  knew 
just  how  many  steps  I  could  take  each 
way  before  going  over  the  brick  walks. 
I  had  this  old  field  down  pat.” 

That  was  the  spark  which  gave  Joe 
the  needed  confidence.  He  developed 
into  the  idol  of  the  school.  He  became 
our  heavyweight  wrestler  and  was  on 
the  track  team.  He  learned  to  toss  the 
twelve-pound  shot  and  threw  it  forty- 
eight  feet.  Today  he  is  back  home  in 
upstate  Pennsylvania,  is  married,  runs 
a  store,  and,  what’s  more,  is  happy. 

We  had  other  sports,  but  I  was  a 
body-contact  man  and  didn’t  go  in 
much  for  them.  There  was  a  bowling 
alley  and  the  boys  had  regular  leagues. 
We  placed  our  left  hand  on  the  return 
rack  and  ran  forward  until  we  dropped 
the  ball.  Some  of  the  boys  hit  200  or 
better  consistently. 

We  played  basketball,  too,  with  three 
on  a  side.  We  set  a  large  basket  at  each 
end  of  the  gym  floor.  We  could  bounce 
or  roll  the  ball  to  one  another,  but 
couldn’t  dribble  it.  Our  best  play  was 
to  roll  the  ball  down  the  side  to  a  man 
who  stood  five  feet  out  from  the  basket. 
We  always  put  our  set-shot  artists 
there,  and  when  they  received  the  long 
roll  they  took  aim  and  fired.  We  played 
some,  but  the  game  never  caught  on 
like  groundball  or  football. 

Making  the  Varsity 

Others  swam,  although  the  school 
didn’t  schedule  any  meets.  Some  boys 
who  didn’t  care  to  play  games  built 
radios.  We  had  one  “ham”  who  talked 
to  others  all  over  the  country  on  his 
short-wave  set.  Blind  persons  make 
good  electrical  workers  because  that 
field  requires  a  man  with  keen  hands. 

There  were  track  meets  with  other 
schools.  Field  events  were  always 
from  a  standing  position.  There  were 
the  standing  broad  jump,  high  jump, 
hop,  step  and  jump,  and  three  consec¬ 
utive  jumps.  We  had  men  who  could 
run  the  100-yard  dash  in  ten  seconds 
flat.  Our  100-yard-dash  track  was  di¬ 
vided  into  four  lanes  with  a  120-yard 
wire  slightly  to  the  right  of  each  lane 
and  chest-high.  A  two-inch  ring  was 
placed  on  each  wire,  and  from  the  ring 
there  was  a  rope  about  a  foot  in  length. 
At  the  end  of  the  rope  was  a  wooden 
peg  which  the  runner  grasped  as  he 
crooked  his  arm  slightly.  When  the 
starter  fired  his  gun  the  runners  raced 
to  the  end,  holding  onto  the  peg  all  the 
way.  A  string  arrangement  slowed  them 
up  and  gave  warning  that  they  were 
at  the  end  after  100  yards. 

Sports  helped  me  develop,  and  when 
I  was  fifteen  I  weighed  ninety- three 
pounds.  I  had  an  idea  I  would  weigh 
even  more  in  the  fall,  and  that  seemed 
to  make  my  major  goal  so  much  closer. 
Yes,  I  still  wanted  to  wrestle  and  my 
heart  was  set  on  a  varsity  berth. 
Strange  as  it  seems,  wrestling  is  the 
easiest  of  sports  for  the  blind.  Our 
i  sense  of  touch  is  so  well  developed  we 


Now!  GAS  COOKING 
ANYWHERE...with 

Coleman 


CABIN  AND 
SUMMER 
COOK  STOVES 
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Big  home-cooked  meals  anywhere  are 
easy  with  Coleman  Cabin  and  Summer  Cook 
Stoves.  Perfectly  adapted  for  cabins,  sum¬ 
mer  homes,  kitchens,  cottages,  trailers. 

Instant-lighting — make  and  bum  their  own 
safe  gas.  Top  burners  and  ovens  regulate  like 
city  gas,  permit  complete  heat  range  from  high 
searing  flame  to  low  simmer.  Big  cooking 
capacity.  Amazing  Cole¬ 
man  ovens  bake  perfect 
pies,  cakes,  etc.  Complete 
range  of  sizes  and  prices, 
at  your  dealer’s. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  Free  illus¬ 
trated  brochures.  Indicate  your 
preference,  whether  for  camp, 
cabin  or  trailer  use.  Address 
Dept.  SP-510. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  &  STOVE  COMPANY 

Wichita,  Kans.  Chicago,  Ill.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (0510) 


Portable  Summer 
Cook  Stoves 

Compact,  sturdy.  Al¬ 
ways  ready  for  in¬ 
stant  use.  Remova¬ 
ble  fuel  tank  for  out¬ 
side  filling.  5  models 
...  2  and  3  burners. 
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Evening  Post 

And  Earn  Prizes 
Like  This 

Curtis  Publishing  Company 
519  Independence  Square,  Phila.,  Penna. 

Dear  Prize  Man:  Sure  thing  I  want  prizes  and  money ! 
Send  my  first  copies  or  tell  me  how  to  get  them ! 

Name . Age . 

Street . . . 

Town . . . . . State . 

Have  one  of  your  parents  sign  the  following  statement : 
I  am  glad  to  have  my  boy  start  selling  Curtis  Publications 

(Parent’s  Signature) 


can  compete  with  but  minor  handicap 
against  a  seeing  opponent. 

During  the  fall  I  went  up  to  105 
pounds,  which  convinced  Coach  Quimby 
I  was  definitely  varsity  material.  After 
a  series  of  tryouts  I  was  selected  for 
the  105-pound  class,  and  my  goal  had 
been  reached.  My  first  varsity  match 
is  still  clear  in  my  mind.  We  wrestled 
the  Upper  Merion  High  School  team  on 
their  mat.  On  the  way  over  in  the  bus 
I  grew  nervous.  Wrestling  and  other 
sports  with  blind  persons  had  been 
fine,  but  this  was  something  different. 
Now  I  was  going  to  meet  a  seeing  rival 
and  I  wondered  all  the  way  over  how 
much  different  it  would  be. 

In  the  dressing  room  Coach  Quimby 
talked  quietly  to  me  to  build  up  my 
confidence.  Our  ninety-five-pound 
man,  a  veteran,  went  out  and  won  his 
match,  and  it  was  my  turn.  I  shook 
hands  with  my  opponent  and  the  bout 
was  on.  He  turned  out  to  be  pretty 
good  during  the  entire  match,  but  I 
gave  him  quite  a  lacing,  although  I  was 
frightened. 

That  puzzled  me  all  through  the 
match.  I  was  not  worrying  about  be¬ 
ing  thrown.  But  I  was  frightened  of 
something  vague  and  didn’t  attempt 
to  pin  my  opponent.  I  was  overcau¬ 
tious  and  didn’t  want  to  take  a  chance. 
The  result  was  a  dull  match  from  the 
spectators’  standpoint.  Then  the  bout 
was  over  and  I  waited  breathlessly  for 
the  decision  I  knew  should  be  mine. 
When  it  came,  Coach  slapped  me  on  the 
back  and  I  floated  on  air. 

During  the  next  week  Coach  worked 
with  me.  “You’ve  been  in  a  match  and 
wonit,”  he  counseled.  “Don’t  be  fright¬ 
ened.  Forget  about  being  cautious  and 
tear  in.  You  can  take  care  of  yourself.” 

Our  next  meet  was  against  Upper 
Darby  High  School,  and  this  time  the 
tiger  had  been  instilled  within  me.  I 
went  after  my  man  and  within  a  few 
seconds  caught  him  in  a  headlock.  In 
two  and  a  half  minutes  I  pinned  him  to 
the  mat.  That  year,  my  last  at  Over¬ 
brook,  I  went  through  eight  matches 
undefeated  and  was  crowned  Philadel¬ 
phia  city  champion  in  the  105-pound 
class. 

One  week  end  my  dad  told  me  he 
thought  I  should  go  to  a  public  high 
school  to  finish  up.  “You  want  to  go  to 
college  and  I  think  a  year  at  a  public 
high  school  would  bridge  the  gap  for 
you.”  he  said. 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  I  re¬ 
plied. 

We  discussed  it  further,  and  finally  I 
agreed  he  was  right,  although  I  hated 
to  leave  Overbrook.  Later  I  realized  it 
was  a  fine  experience  because,  though 
active  at  Overbrook,  I  had  been  clois¬ 
tered.  The  following  fall  I  entered 
Frankford  High  School ,  in  Philadelphia. 

I  immediately  discovered  I  was  way 
ahead  of  the  others.  I  had  about  300 
credits,  almost  fifty  more  than  enough 
to  enter  Penn,  but  I  needed  one  re¬ 
quired  course  in  American  history.  At 
first  it  was  difficult  to  take  notes,  as  the 
teachers  lectured  from  the  blackboard. 
I  made  up  my  own  shorthand  in 
Braille,  which  soon  enabled  me  to  take 
notes  about  three  fourths  as  fast  as  a 
person  using  a  pencil. 

Braille  has  always  been  the  staff  of 
life  for  me.  My  equipment  consists  of 
a  stylus,  which  looks  like  a  small  ice 
pick,  and  a  slate  that  fits  over  the 
paper  and  clamps  on.  The  special 
Braille  paper  is  about  the  thickness  of 
a  playing  card.  My  slate  is  broken  up 
into  a  series  of  rectangular  cells 
which,  in  turn,  are  divided  into  nine 
parts.  Each  letter  of  the  alphabet  is 
represented  by  its  own  arrangement  of 
dots  in  the  cell.  Braille  is  pimched  out 


with  the  stylus  from  right  to  left.  To 
read  it,  we  must  feel  the  dots.  Thus, 
after  we  have  punched  them  out  we 
turn  the  sheet  over  and  read  it  nor¬ 
mally,  left  to  right. 

Other  students  read  to  me  during 
study  periods  and  I  took  notes.  In  that 
way  I  had  a  short  resume  of  every  one 
of  my  textbooks.  At  examinations  I 
went  into  the  teacher’s  office  and  took 
down  the  questions.  I  typed  my  an¬ 
swers  on  a  standard  typewriter.  We 
were  taught  the  touch  system  of  typing 
at  Overbrook.  I  had  entirely  adjusted 
myself  after  my  first  month  at  Frank¬ 
ford.  At  the  end  of  the  year  I  was  vale¬ 
dictorian  of  my  class. 

I  did  miss  the  games.  Several  times 
I  walked  out  and  sat  in  the  stands  while 
the  Frankford  football  team  practiced. 
I  would  grow  disgusted  with  the  inac¬ 
tivity  and  often  went  back  to  Over¬ 
brook  to  play  football  or  groundball. 
Many  times  I  went  there  on  Friday 
afternoon,  so  I  could  stay  overnight 
and  play  again  in  the  morning. 

Where  was  I  going  to  wrestle?  That 
bothered  me,  because  I  enjoyed  the 
sport  and  didn’t  want  to  give  it  up.  I 
soon  discovered  an  amateur  club  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  Middle  Atlantic  A.  A.  U., 
the  Frankford  Blackhawks.  You  had 
to  be  eighteen  to  wrestle  with  them, and 
I  was  only  sixteen.  So  I  told  a  little 
white  lie  about  my  age. 

“You  don’t  look  eighteen,”  they 
told  me. 

“Well,”  I  replied,  “I’m  a  senior  in 
high  school.” 


A  Problem  Conquered 


That  did  the  trick  and  they  allowed 
me  to  compete.  I  was  entered  in  the 
118-pound  class.  Our  first  match  was 
at  the  Germantown  Boys’  Club,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  I  stepped  out  for  the 
first  time  and  met  a  man,  not  a  kid. 

The  competition  was  rougher,  the  com¬ 
petitors  older,  and  the  referees — shall 
we  say,  a  bit  more  lenient  in  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  rules? 

My  opponent  in  that  first  mat 
typical.  He  worked  in  a  mill  ar 
a  weight  lifter  with  the  G< 

Americans.  Once  again  I  heard 
ers  in  the  audience:  “That’s  a! 
boy.  He  shouldn’t  be  wrestling 
In  five  minutes  I  converted  thw^uj  ^ 
winning  on  a  fall.  I  won  twelve^on-*^ 
secutive  matches,  but  it  was  a  p^aaeijS* 
wrestling  I  didn’t  relish.  The  expe^  "L‘  r,‘ 
did  help,  because  I  had  no  coac! 
was  on  my  own.  I  had  to  thip! 
myself  and  it  gave  me  indepen' 

The  following  summer  I  spent  a 
shore.  It  had  been  twelve  years  sincie  “*'■*' ' 
the  day  I  fell  from  the  boxcar.  With  a 
friend  I  walked  over  to  the  freight  sid¬ 
ing  near  our  old  house. 

“Bob,  there’s  an  old  boxcar  stand¬ 
ing  over  there,”  my  friend  said. 

I  wondered  if  it  could  possibly  be  the 
car  I  had  fallen  from.  I  felt  of  it  as  old 
memories  flooded  back,  and  realized 
how  tilings  had  changed.  My  chin  was 
up  and  I  had  a  feeling  of  pride  and  sat¬ 
isfaction.  I  thought  to  myself :  I  swim 
now.  I  walk  along  the  boardwalk.  I  go 
to  movies.  I  have  found  things  to  do  in 
life.  I  have  faced  my  problem  and  con¬ 
quered  it. 

On  a  Sunday  evening  in  1935  I 
started  my  career  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  My  dad  took  me  to  a 
freshman  dormitory.  I  expected  a 
room  on  the  ground  floor.  Instead,  dad 
secured  a  room  on  the  fifth  floor.  I 
didn’t  like  it,  but  my  father  was  wise, 
because  getting  to  and  from  the  room 
increased  my  confidence.  Dad  carried 
my  suitcases  into  the  room  and  said  he 

(Continued  on  Page  94) 
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— before  the  Liberty  Bell  in  P 
another  free  stop-over. 


\  to  a  great  start! 

Took  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  "Direct 
Route" — can’t  beat  that! 


You 

glide  right  to  the  gate  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania's  "Direct  Route" — great! 


first!  You  get  a  free  stop-over.  How  do 
you  like  our  White  House  pose  ? 
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gets  you ! 

Fountains  playing  in  color  .  .  .  fireworks 
.  .  .  man!  you’re  in  Fairyland. 


1  what  a  show!  Wish  we  could  pilot 
if  those  swell  new  engines! 


—round-the-world  in  a  mile!, We’re  going 
to  have  a  lot  of  fun  with  these  shots. 
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As  your  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad 
train  glides  into 
Pennsylvania  Sta- 
[ew  York, 


tion,  f 

merely  s'sg>  to  a 
waiting  electric 
train... in  10  min¬ 
utes,  for  10  cents, 
you’re  at  the  Fair X, 
No  complications! 
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Examples  of  Coach  Fares  to  New  York 

.  One-Way  Round-Trip 

From  Chicago . $18.20  $27.25 

From  Cleveland . $11.45  $17.15 

From  St.  Louis . $21.15  $31.75 

From  Cincinnati . $15.05  $22.55 

Round-Trip  Tickets  good  60  Days 
STILL  LOWER  FARES  on  week-end  Excursions 
from  Detroit,  Dayton,  Cincinnati  and  intermediate 
points;  also  on  1-day  and  week-end  Excursions  from 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Pittsburgh  and  nearby 
points.  Practically  all  trains  carry  coaches. 

ASK  ABOUT  LOW  PULLMAN  FAKES 


SHORTEST  ROUTE  BETWEEN  WEST  AND  EAST...  DIRECT  ROUTE  TO  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. ..  STATION  ON  FAIR  GROUNDS 
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MONEY  THIS  SUMMERY 


PLUMBING 

INSPECTION 


cuts  hot 
water  costs 


m-mi 


WHY  BE  BOBBED  month  after  month?  One  hot 


water  faucet  with  a  1/32"  leak  costs  you  $2  extra 
MONTHLY  in  coal;  $3  in  oil;  $4  in  gas!  One 
whispering  toilet  can  increase  your  water  bill  $5 
QUARTERLY!  Neglect  or  tinkering  cause  high 
bills, AND  mean  ruined  fixtures,  costly  replacements! 


STOP  THIS  WASTE.  Call  your  neighborhood 
SEXAUER-SYSTEM  Plumber  for  a  FREE  INSPEC¬ 
TION.  One  of  4000  professionally 
trained  Specialists,  he  carries  the 
famous  SEXAUER-SYSTEM 
Kit  providing  everything 
i  needed  for  repairs  while  in 
your  home.  His  'SEXAUER' 
Precision  Tools,  for  in¬ 
stance,  REBUILD  worn  faucet 
seats,  RESEAT  toilet  flush  valves 
better  than  new.  His  1328  Triple-Wear  Parts,  for 
replacing  worn-out  materials,  include  the  NEW 
'SEXAUER'  300°  F.  EASY-TITE  WASHER.  This 
scientific  development  resists  heat  which  destroys 
ordinary  washers . . .  wears  longer  because  it’s  fabric- 
reinforced  like  a  tire. 

RECOGNIZE  your  SEXAUER-SYSTEM 

Plumber  by  this  sign  on  his  Kit,  window, 
truck  or  in  his  newspaper  or  phone  book 
ad.  Order  a  FREE  INSPECTION  today! 

WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE  folder:  "How  to  Cut  Water 
and  Fuel  Bills.”  It  will  save  you  many  dollars.  It  also  lists 
your  nearest  SEXAUER-SYSTEM  Plumber. 

SEXAUER  MFG.  CO.,  2503  Third  Av.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


YOURS- 


Covered  with  heavy  brown  linen,  leather 
hound,  smartly  striped  in  tan,  with  three 
fittings,  soft  silken  lining,  and  counter¬ 
sunk  hardware  .  .  . 

This  ii-inch  case  is  exactly  what  you 
need  for  that  spring  trip.  It’s  a  case 
you'll  be  proud  to  carry! 


YOURS — without  spending  a  penny — 
if  you  send  three  1-year  Saturday 
Evening  Post  subscriptions,  new  or  re¬ 
newal,  sold  at  $2  each  to  folks  living  out¬ 
side  your  own  home.  (Offer  good  in 
U.  S.  and  Canada.)  Your  own  and  your 
personal  gift  subscriptions  may  not  be 
counted  toward  this  Prize. 

Pin  subscribers'  names  and  addresses 
with  your  own  to  this  ad.  Then  mail 
with  check  or  money  order  to 

CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
518  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'Don't  fool  with 
lazy  drains  until 
they  require  a 
plumber * 


CANNED  MULE-KICK 

peps  up  sluggish  drains, 
keeps  them  sanitary, 
t  free-flowing.  A40c 
J-seoled-strength  can 
.  o'- lasts  weeks.  Approved 

, \\ 'x  by  Good  Housekeeping. 
Sold  only  by  Quality 
Plumbers. 


(Continued  from  Page  92) 

was  going  to  leave  me  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  He  didn’t  come  back.  I  was  at 
a  loss.  While  I  waited  I  grew  angry. 
(Now  I  realize  it  was  a  smart  move,  be¬ 
cause  it  put  me  on  my  own.)  Finally  I 
unpacked  and  went  to  bed.  The  next 
day  I  was  afraid  to  leave  my  room.  In 
the  hall  I  heard  the  laughter  of  the 
other  freshmen.  I  longed  to  go  out  and 
join  them,  yet  I  was  too  timid.  I  sat  in 
my  room  all  day  and  as  time  passed  I 
grew  hungrier. 

About  nine  o’clock  that  night  I 
couldn’t  stand  it  any  more  and  groped 
my  way  into  the  hall  and  down  the 
stairs.  It  was  all  new  to  me  and  I 
couldn’t  get  around  very  fast.  What  I 
wanted  to  find  was  a  restaurant  where 
I  could  get  a  full-course  meal.  I  was 
just  about  to  ask  somebody  to  lead  me 
when  a  student  approached. 

“Hello,  pal,”  he  greeted.,  “Where 
are  you  going?” 

“Can  you  take  me  to  a  restaurant? ” 

I  asked. 

“Sure,”  my  new  friend  replied,  and 
off  we  went. 

Over  the  meal  we  talked  of  Penn,  and 
I  discovered  he  was  the  senior  wrestling 
manager.  When  I  told  him  I  had 
wrestled  at  Overbrook  he  remembered 
reading  about  me. 

“  Tomorrow  I’ll  introduce  you  to  the 
coach,”  he  said  as  he  left  me  at  the  dor¬ 
mitory.  The  next  day  I  met  Andy 
Schroeder,  who  at  that  time  was  coach 
of  wrestling  at  Penn.  Schroeder  fig¬ 
ured  I  could  get  gym  credit,  but  that  I 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  wrestle.  I  knew, 
though,  if  I  could  convince  him,  he 
would  in  turn  go  out  and  fight  for  me. 
My  opportunity  came  almost  at  once. 

“There’s  our  captain,  the  varsity 
121-pounder,”  he  said.  “Would  you 
like  to  roll  around  with  him?” 

The  Coach  Said,  "Yes” 

Soon  after,  I  was  on  the  mat,  and  it 
wasn’t  very  long  before  I  had  the  var¬ 
sity  man  in  distress.  Later,  though  the 
Athletic  Board  at  first  criticized  the 
move,  I  wrestled  with  the  freshman  team. 

I  was  in  school  now  to  learn  how  to 
win  my  bread  and  butter.  I  had  reached 
the  point  where  I  no  longer  worried 
about  being  blind  and  solving  prob¬ 
lems.  I  was  maturing  and  my  thinking 
was  more  concerned  with  my  life  after 
graduation. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  at  Penn  I 
set  up  two  goals.  One  was  to  earn  a 
diploma,  the  other  to  make  the  varsity 
wrestling  team.  As  the  year  went  by  I 
learned  of  other  goals  when  new  fields 
opened  for  me.  I  wanted  to  become  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  a  Spade  man .  M  y 
freshman  year  passed  swiftly,  and  by 
the  time  I  returned  as  a  sophomore  I 
felt  right  at  home.  It  was  getting  closer 
to  the  first  trial  I  had  to  face  on  the 
way  to  my  wrestling  goal,  and  some¬ 
times  I  grew  nervous  about  it. 

On  the  Monday  after  Thanksgiving 
Coach  Austin  Bishop  met  the  squad 
for  the  first  time.  He  was  making  his 
debut  at  Penn  after  being  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  at  Wyoming  Seminary.  I  was 
afraid  he  hadn’t  heard  of  me  and 
wouldn’t  like  the  idea  of  a  blind  wres¬ 
tler.  The  old  thought  returned ;  I  would 
pound  him  into  submission. 

We  assembled  in  the  gym,  and  to  my 
surprise  Coach  Bishop  came  over  to  me. 
“Hello,  Bob,”  he  said,  shaking  hands. 

“Can  I  wrestle?”  I  blurted  in  my 
eagerness. 

“If  you  can  make  weight,  you’re 
darned  right,”  he  said. 

That  was  the  first  step,  and  about 
Christmastime,  after  Coach  was  con¬ 
vinced  I  could  make  the  varsity,  he  in¬ 


vited  members  of  the  Athletic  Board  to 
watch  me  in  action.  I  proved  I  could 
take  care  of  myself  and  they  agreed  to 
let  me  hold  a  place  on  the  varsity.  It 
was  my  first  goal ! 

Coach  Bishop  had  a  problem  teach¬ 
ing  me.  His  system  was  simple  and  I 
learned  quickly.  He  took  me  on  the 
mat  and  put  a  figure-four  scissors  hold 
on  me.  I  then  clamped  it  on  another 
while  Coach  criticized.  He  worked 
with  me  hour  on  hour  until  I  had  all 
the  holds  down  pat.  I  had  learned  the 
fundamentals  from  Neale  Quimby,  at 
Overbrook.  I  learned  polish  from 
Austin  Bishop.  We  worked  out  a 
scheme  that  brought  me  fifteen  quick 
falls  before  I  graduated.  If  I  met  an 
opponent  and  we  tangled,  it  was  fine, 
but  if  the  other  wrestler  refused  to 
tangle,  I  was  at  a  disadvantage.  So  we 
set  a  trap  which  usually  worked  unless 
my  opponent  was  wise  to  it. 

The  hold  was  a  bar  arm  and  chancery 
that  concentrated  on  the  head.  I 
placed  my  right  arm  across  the  top  of 
my  opponent’s  head,  with  the  hand 
under  his  chin.  Then  I  put  my  left  arm 
through  his  right  armpit  and  around 
his  back.  That  gave  me  two  methods  of 
attack.  By  pushing  up  on  my  rival’s 
arm  and  down  on  his  back  and  head,  I 
could  propel  him  to  a  quick  fall.  If 
that  failed  I  could  fake  in  close  with 
my  feet  and  then  roll  backward  and 
toss  my  man  over  my  shoulder. 

To  lure  my  rivals  even  further  I  tried 
to  give  them  the  idea  I  wasn’t  too  good 
on  my  feet.  I  would  walk  out  on  the 
mat  as  though  not  quite  sure  of  my¬ 
self.  When  my  opponent  became  reck¬ 
less  I  clamped  on  my  pet  hold  and 
tossed  him.  I  baited  them,  too,  by 
throwing  my  left  foot  forward  as  an 
inviting  opening.  Thus,  my  weakest 
point,  my  feet,  became  my  strongest. 
In  my  entire  college  career  I  was  taken 
down  only  once. 

In  my  sophomore  year  I  won  five 
and  lost  two  matches,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  season  entered  the  Eastern  Inter- 
collegiates  at  Lehigh,  in  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  my  first  big  tour¬ 
nament.  Lehigh  always  has  a  wonderful 
team  and  because  of  that  Bethlehem  is 
a  rabid  wrestling  city.  There  was  quite  a 
hubbub,  and  wherever  we  went  we 
heard  people  talking  of  not  hing  but  the 
tournament.  I  survived  the  first  round 
in  the  afternoon.  The  only  other  Penn 
winner  was  our  captain,  Don  Taylor. 
In  the  evening  I  defeated  the  Lehigh 
man  in  the  semifinals,  and,  though  I  had 
beaten  the  home  boy,  the  crowd  was 
great  about  it.  Once  more  we  heard 
people  talking  in  the  restaurant.  “The 
blind  kid  from  Penn  is  still  in,”  they  said. 

My  family  was  a  bit  doubtful  about 
my  chances,  but  when  I  won  the  first 
two  matches  my  brother  George  came 
up  for  the  final  by  train.  Right  here  I 
want  to  say  how  much  my  brother 
George  has  meant  to  me.  Cheerfully 
he  always  put  aside  his  own  interests 
to  do  things  for  me.  The  greatest  com¬ 
pliment  I  can  give  him  is  simply  to  say 
that  all  through  my  life  George  has 
been  my  eyes. 

That  night  before  my  match  with 
Dick  Harding,  of  Princeton,  the  ten¬ 
sion  was  the  greatest  of  my  life.  I  was 
fit  to  be  tied.  It  wasn’t  that  I  was 
afraid  of  Harding,  who  was  a  mighty 
good  man,  but  the  fact  that  I  wanted  to 
win  and  make  my  triumph  complete. 
I  was  so  excited  I  was  on  the  verge  of 
crying. 

I  lost.  It  was  a  close  match  and 
Harding  took  the  decision.  Still  I  was 
happy  because  I  hadn’t  been  disgraced. 
There  was  one  more  thrill  for  me  when 
the  announcer  spoke  over  the  public- 
address  system:  “Allman,  of  Penn, 


please  come  to  the  table  for  your 
second-place  medal.” 

Coach  Bishop  was  at  my  side:  “Bob, 
I’m  not  going  over  there.  You  go  by 
yourself.” 

Although  there  were  mats  all  over 
the  floor,  I  walked  across  them  straight 
as  an  arrow  amid  the  greatest  tumult 
and  ovation  I  had  ever  received. 
Coaches,  managers  and  referees  joined 
with  the  crowd.  Other  bouts  stopped. 
The  whole  building  seemed  to  echo  and 
re-echo.  I  took  my  medal  and  started 
back  to  the  Penn  bench.  The  crowd, 
however,  refused  to  quiet.  They  were 
thrilled,  I  guess,  and  I  know  I  was,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  happiest  day  of  my 
life.  It’s  one  day  I’ll  never  forget. 

In  my  junior  year  I  again  entered 
the  Eastern  Intercollegiates,  at  Cor¬ 
nell,  where  I  made  my  only  flying  tackle 
because  my  rival  was  wise  to  my  pet 
hold.  Again  I  placed  second,  as  I  did  a 
third  time  a  year  later. 


Embarrassing  Moments 


During  that  time  I  had  some  experi¬ 
ences  I’ll  always  remember.  One  was 
the  time  I  wanted  to  cross  the  street 
near  the  campus  in  a  section  unfamiliar 
to  me.  I  heard  breathing  and  knew 
somebody  was  standing  at  the  curb. 

“Pardon  me,”  I  said.  “Would  you 
help  me  across  the  street?” 

To  my  surprise,  there  was  no  an¬ 
swer.  I  repeated  the  question  and  still 
received  no  reply.  Just  then  one  of  my 
friends  came  along. 

“Hey,  Bob,”  he  called,  “what  are 
you  doing  standing  there  talking  to  a 
horse?” 

Bob  Daugherty,  a  halfback  on  the 
football  team,  with  whom  I  often  stud¬ 
ied,  played  a  trick  on  me  once  that 
made  me  worry  until  he  explained  it. 

One  day  in  class  we  weren’t  writing 
many  notes  and  that’s  when  Bob 
played  his  trick.  I  had  no  idea  what  he 
was  doing.  That  night  when  I  started 
to  read  my  few  Braille  notes  I  found 
them  all  mixed  up.  How  was  I  going 
to  decipher  the  seemingly  meaningless, 
series  of  dots  on  the  page?  WF 
I  been  doing  to  get  them  all  mbi 
Then  there  was  a  chuckle  in  th^ 
way  and  Bob  came  in. 

“  You  didn’t  know  it,”  he  said 
I  poked  a  bunch  of  extra  dots  tlj 
your  slate  this  morning  with  a 
Here,  I’ll  study  with  you  and 
use  my  notes.” 

The  stylus  led  me  to  another  < 
ence  of  a  different  type.  It  w$ 
first  day  in  an  insurance  course^ 
was  unfortunate  to  get  a  chair 
squeaky  arm.  The  prof  spoke  a  lot,  and, 
as  I  punched  my  notes  furiously  to 
keep  up,  the  chair  squeak  became 
louder.  It  sounded  like  mice  on  a  roof. 

I  could  sense  the  instructor  felt  some 
smart  aleck  was  trying  to  annoy  him. 
His  tone  wavered  every  once  in  a  while 
and  he  seemed  to  be  trying  to  locate  the 
disturbance.  The  noise  was  driving 
him  crazy.  My  face  started  to  burn. 
Others  in  the  room  sat  silent.  Finally 
he  spotted  me. 

“You  leave  the  room !  ”  he  thundered . 
“You  don’t  belong  here!  Get  out!” 

It  was  a  problem  for  me.  I  didn’t 
know  just  what  to  do.  There  was  a 
deep  silence.  Suddenly  I  had  an  in¬ 
spiration.  I  held  up  my  slate  and 
stylus.  For  another  long,  awful  mo¬ 
ment  there  wasn’t  a  sound  in  the  room 
as  I  sat  with  crimsoned  face. 

“And  in  an  insurance  problem  of 

this  type - ”  The  professor  cleared 

hi»  throat  and  resumed. 

After  class  he  told  me  he  didn’t 
understand  until  I  held  up  the  slate. 

(Continued  on  Page  97) 
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I  FIND  DOZENS  OF  NEW 
USES  FOR  THESE  AMAZING 
TOWELS -THEY  ARE  SO 
MUCH  MORE  ABSORBENT! 


THIS  TEST-MARK  AQUALIZED 
TOWEL  IS  SO  STRONG  I 
CAN  USE  ONE  TO  SCRUB 
THE  SINK!  _ ^ 


TESTS  SHOE/ HOW  MEW  PAPER  TOWEIS  SAVE  MONEY.' 


THESE  AQUALI ZED  TOWELS 
COST  OUR  COMPANY 
LESS- BECAUSE  ONE 
DRIES  THE  HANDS  BETTER 
THAN  TWO  ORDINARY  < 
TOWELS  !  ^ 


BOY!  THIS  TEST-MARK 
TOWEL  FEELS  SOFT 
AS  CHAMOIS -NOT  A 
SHRED  OF  LINT!  Y 


Housewives  and  Business  Men  / 


BUSINESS  MEN 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
FREE  TOWEL 
SAMPLES,  MAKE 
YOUR  OWN  TEST 


TEST  *  MARK  TOWELS  ARE  AQUALIZED 
FOR  EXTRA  STRENGTH  WHEN  WET! 


NOW,  a  revolutionary  new  kind 
of  towel!  Only  when  you  try 
one  will  you  believe  any  paper  towel 
could  be  so  absorbent — so  soft  and 
lint  free — yet  so  strong  that  one  does 
the  work  of  two  ordinary  towels! 

New  Home  Convenience 

At  home,  Test*  Mark  Aqualized 
towels  save  you  time  and  work  a 
dozen  new  ways!  Soaking  up  grease 
and  water  faster!  Scrubbing  out 
soapy  sinks!  Shining  glassware 
without  a  trace  of  lint!  Drying  your 
hands  with  delightful  softness! 

New  Business  Economy 

And  in  washrooms — these  sensa¬ 
tional  new  towels  mean  surpris¬ 


ing  reductions  in  towel  costs!  Em¬ 
ployees  use  fewer  because  one  towel 
really  dries.  And  they  praise  these 
towels  because  they  leave  no  lint! 


FREE  TOWEL  OFFER 


For  every  commercial  towel  need 
there  is  just  the  right  towel  — 
at  the  right  price  —  in  this  great 
new  line.  And  there  is  a  Tested 
Papers  Distributor  near  you. 

Start  now  to  new  washroom  effi¬ 
ciency.  Send  for  free  towel  sam¬ 
ples.  Prove  to  yourself  how 
amazingly  better  towels  can  be! 

Aqualized.  Reg.  Trade-Mark  B.  Co.  An  ex¬ 
clusive,  patented  process  that  gives  extra 
strength  when  wet.  A 


NEW  EXTRA-VALUE  WAY  TO  BUY  HOUSEHOLD  PAPERS 

In  Tested  Papers  Depots  at  retail  stores  every¬ 
where— a  complete  line  of  improved,  tested 
household  papers!  Brought  to  you  this  new, 
convenient,  low-cost  way! 


CHICAGO,  ILL 


TESTED  PAPERS  OF  AMERICA,  INC 
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(Continued  from  Page  94j 

He  was  apologetic  and  I  told  him  I  was 
sorry  I  had  made  the  noise.  We  be¬ 
came  great  friends  and  he  was  one  of 
my  favorite  tutors  before  I  finished  his 
course. 

At  the  end  of  my  junior  year  I  re¬ 
ceived  additional  honors.  I  was  elected 
into  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  awarded  a 
Varsity  Club  scholarship,  given  each 
year  to  the  three  athletes  who  rank 
highest  in  their  studies.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  to  me  was  my  election  into 
Sphinx,  top  senior  society.  Every  year 
twenty  outstanding  juniors  are  chosen 
by  the  retiring  twenty  seniors  to  carry 
on  in  extracurricular  activities. 

I  knew  from  that  honor  I  had  been 
accepted  by  others  as  being  normal.  I 
knew  I  was  chosen  not  through  pity 
but  because  I  was  Bob  Allman,  a  good 
fellow.  There  was  one  other  highlight 
in  my  career  as  a  junior.  I  entered  the 
118-pound  class  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
A.  A.  U.  wrestling  championships,  at 
Penn,  and  won  the  title. 

In  my  senior  year  I  was  elected  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  wrestling  team  and  voted 
president  of  the  Liberal  Arts  section  of 
the  school.  Everything  had  culminated 
and  I  began  to  think  of  attending  law 
school.  By  a  process  of  elimination  I 
had  analyzed  what  I  could  and  couldn’t 
do  for  a  living.  I  could  teach,  sell  in¬ 
surance,  become  a  physiotherapist  or 
practice  law.  Being  aggressive,  and 
having  spoken  on  quite  a  few  occasions 
for  the  school,  I  thought  that  was  my 
niche.  My  whole  horizon  of  reasoning 
had  broadened  during  those  four  years 
in  college.  I  no  longer  sat  down  and 
thought:  I  wonder  if  I  can  do  this? 
There  were  some  rebuffs,  of  course,  but 
for  weeks  at  a  time  I  went  along  with¬ 
out  realizing  I  couldn’t  see. 

On  Ivy  Day  I  attained  another  goal. 
I  was  awarded  the  Senior  Spade.  That 
was  a  wonderful  send-off,  because  I 
realized  the  whole  four  years  hadn’t 


over  with  solid  effect.  Apart  from  his 
own,  and  excluding  those  of  the  Pe¬ 
kingese,  the  Alsatian  and  the  cat,  there 
were  three  lower  jaws  in  the  room,  and 
each  had  fallen  to  its  farthest  extent. 
In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Steptoe  had 
uttered  a  low,  choking  cry. 

“Burgling  the  house?” 

“Yes,  madam.’  \ 

“Why  was  I  not  cold  about  this  be¬ 
fore?”  \ 

“I  thought  it  best  to  wait  until  after 
dinner,  madam,  in  order  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  your  enjoyment  of  the  meal.” 

This  was  obviously  very  decbsJ  and 
considerate  of  the  man,  and  Mrs.  Stqp- 
toe  recognized  it  as  such.  She  sukv 
pended  that  line  of  inquiry. 

“Had  they  taken  anything?”  she 
asked,  in  a  softer  voice. 

“Yes,  madam.  The  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Chavender  that  hangs  in  the  breakfast 
room.” 

The  Pekingese  raised  its  head  with  a 
frown.  The  loving  fingers  which  were 
kneading  its  stomach  had  administered 
an  unpleasantly  sharp  jab. 

“You  don’t  say?”  said  Mrs.  Step- 
toe. 

“Yes,  madam.  I  received  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  reliable  source  that  thp 
young  man  Weatherby  was  coneealjdg 
something  pf  value  in  his  bedchamber, 
and  I  proceeded  thither  and  instituted 
a  rigorous  search.  I  discovered  the 
canvas  hidden  in  a  drawer  and  de¬ 
posited  it  in  my  pantry.  /  then  took 
up  my  station  behind  the  curtain  in 


been  wasted.  I  was  one  of  the  four  top 
all-around  men  in  the  class.  Here  at 
last,  I  told  myself,  is  a  blind  fellow 
who  has  broken  the  ice  and  may  have 
made  it  easier  for  some  other  boys  later. 

The  honors  and  awards  were  for¬ 
gotten,  however,  when  I  entered  law 
school.  They  had  been  fine  and  served 
their  purpose,  but  now  I  was  really 
studying  for  a  profession.  I  wanted  to 
be  accepted  by  society  as  a  contribut¬ 
ing  member.  The  months  passed  and 
I  forgot  about  publicity  and  awards 
as  I  concentrated  on  my  studies.  In 
law  school  I  depend  greatly  on  my 
memory,  but  take  many  notes  in 
Braille.  My  roommate,  Jack  Metten, 
of  Wilmington,  a  former  Yale  student, 
reads  all  the  cases  to  me. 

One  day  in  January,  Joe  Labrum, 
my  close  friend,  who  is  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  at  Penn,  called  me  on  the  telephone 
and  wanted  to  know  if  I  could  drop 
over  to  his  office.  I  told  him  I  was  busy 
studying,  but  might  stop  in  after  an 
hour  or  so.  Two  hours  later  he  called 
again  and  said  “they”  were  coming  up. 
I  didn’t  know  whom  he  meant  by  “they,” 
so  I  went  down  to  the  lobby  of  the 
Hotel  Covington,  where  I  was  staying, 
to  meet  them. 

Joe,  Coach  Bishop  and  Cy  Peter¬ 
man,  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Sporting 
Writers’  Association,  were  there.  Cy 
took  me  to  one  side  and  told  me  I  had 
been  voted  the  most  courageous  athlete 
of  the  year  by  the  sports  writers  and 
that  I  would  receive  the  annual  award 
at  a  banquet  later  in  the  month. 

Things  began  to  rock.  I  hadn’t 
wrestled  since  the  previous  April  and 
thought  I’d  been  forgotten.  I  was 
overwhelmed. 

On  the  night  of  the  dinner  I  was 
hidden  in  a  side  room,  because  the  win¬ 
ner  is  not  announced  until  the  very 
last  minute.  When  I  was  presented  I 
had  a  lump  in  my  throat,  and  it  took 


QUICK  SERVICE 

(Continued  from  Page  35 ) 


several  minutes  before  I  took  myself  in 
hand.  I  couldn’t  understand,  I  told 
them  all,  why  I  had  been  selected  when 
there  were  such  worthy  candidates  as 
Monte  Stratton  and  Lou  Gehrig.  I 
resolved  then  to  represent  myself  as  a 
standard-bearer  and  keep  the  courage 
and  faith  they  had  placed  in  me. 

Now  my  goal  is  to  become  a  lawyer. 
I  may  become  a  trial  lawyer  because 
I  have  had  quite  a  bit  of  experience  as 
a  public  speaker.  I  want  to  write,  too, 
and  pioneer  the  cause  of  the  blind  in 
my  writings. 

Their  greatest  problems  are  place¬ 
ment  and  vocational  guidance.  If,  after 
his  education  is  complete,  a  blind  per¬ 
son  can’t  get  a  job,  it  breaks  down  all 
the  good  things  he  has  learned.  His  ti¬ 
midity  returns  and  he  becomes  cyni¬ 
cal  and  a  skeptic.  In  five  minutes  a 
narrow-minded  person  can  wreck  twelve 
years  of  preparation  by  refusing  to  hear 
a  blind  man  tell  what  he  can  do. 

I  feel  confident  I  can  accomplish  my 
purpose.  When  I  think  of  my  purpose, 
I  always  recall  something  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  once  when  I  remained 
over  in  New  York  after  Penn  had 
wrestled  Columbia.  I  stayed  with 
friends  and,  when  I  left  them,  took  the 
subway  downtown.  As  I  started  up  the 
steps  I  looked  around  for  aid.  Just 
then  I  felt  a  tug  at  my  arm. 

“I  wonder  if  you  could  help  me  up¬ 
stairs  to  catch  a  trolley  car?”  a  strange 
voice  asked. 

For  a  moment  I  was  thunderstruck. 
Why  had  he  picked  me  out  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  in  New  York?  At  first  I  thought 
I  would  tell  him  I  couldn’t  see,  either, 
then  decided  against  it.  Taking  his 
arm,  I  led  him  up  the  stairs,  and  when 
a  car  came  along  I  put  him  aboard.  I 
gained  a  lot  more  out  of  that  experi¬ 
ence  than  just  added  confidence.  I  had 
accomplished  something  new.  I  had 
given  help  to  one  who  was  handi¬ 
capped. 


the  room,  armed  with  a  shotgun,  and 
waited.  Eventually  Weatherby  ar¬ 
rived  with  his  associate,  and  I  appre¬ 
hended  them  and  conducted  them  to 
the  coal  cellar.” 

He  paused  modestly,  like  an  orator 
waiting  for  the  round  of  applause.  It 
came  in  the  shape  of  a  marked  tribute 
from  Mrs.  Steptoe:  “Nice  work,  Chib- 
nall.” 

“Thank  you,  madam.” 

“Have  you  phoned  the  police?” 

“Not  yet,  madam.  I  was  awaiting 
your  instructions.” 

“Go  to  it.” 

“Yes,  madam.  Should  I  bring/ 
Weatherby  to  you? 

‘Why?” 

gather  that  he  wishes  tq/fhake  a 
statement.” 

“All  ngM.  Fetch  him^Uong, 

“Very  gob«L  mada: 

The  stage  whitwfiieh  followed  the 
butler’s  exit  waaiutedYn  by  a  masterly 
resume  of  tlm/mfair  bj^Jrs.  Steptoe, 
who,  like  Jme  detective  irk<he  final 
chapter,#!  a  thriller,  proceeded  KK§um 
up  ami  strip  the  case  of  its  last  layel 
of j/fiystery. 

Mhere  had  been  a  time,  Mrs.  Steptoe 
frankly  confessed,  when  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  the  man  Weatherby  had  per¬ 
plexed  her.  She  had  guessed,  of  course, 
that  he  was  up  to  some  kind  of 
phonus-bolonus,  but  if  you  had  asked 
her  what  particular  kind  of  phonus- 
bolonus,  she  would  not  have  been  able 
to  tell  you.  Everything  was  now  crys¬ 


tal  clear.  This  bimbo  Weatherby  was 
obviously  a  hireling  in  the  pay  of  the 
bozo  Duff,  whom  she  had  distrusted 
the  moment  she  saw  him.  “You  re¬ 
member,  Howard,  when  you  found  him 
sneaking  around  the  place  that  time.” 
And  it  was  her  intention,  after  shipping 
Weatherby  off  to  a  dungeon,  to  bring 
an  action  against  Duff  for  whatever  it 
was — any  good  lawyer  would  tell  her — 
and  soak  him  for  millions.  This,  in 
Mrs.  Steptoe’s  view,  would  teach  him. 

Alt  this  took  the  form  of  a  mono¬ 
logue,  for  neither  Mr.  Steptoe  nor 
rs.  Chavender  seemed  in  the  mood 
to  contribute  the  remarks  which  would 
have  turned  it  into  a  symposium.  Mrs. 
Chavender  was  still  scratching  the  Pe¬ 
kingese’s  stomach  meditatively,  while 
Mr.  Steptoe  paced  the  floor,  his  habit 
at  times  of  mental  unrest. 

It  seemed  to  Howard  Steptoe  that 
the  curse  had  come  upon  him.  Already 
he  was  solidly  established  in  the  dog¬ 
house  as  the  result  of  that  craps  busi¬ 
ness.  Into  what  inferno  he  would  be 
plunged  when  this  bird  Weatherby 
arrived  and  started  spilling  the  beans, 
huddered  to  think.  His  reverie  was 
intertwpted  by  the  entrance  of  the  bird 
Weatherhyvcscorted  by  Chibnall. 

Joss  was  mtkjooking  his  best.  You 
cannot  spend  several  hours  in  a  coal 
cellar  and  be  spruce.  There  was  grime 
both  on  his  hands  and  on  his  face.  His 
cheerfulness,  however,  remained  un- 
diininished. 

(Continued  on  Page  99) 


Out  past  this  inviting  beach 
tall  Yankee  Clippers  sailed! 


Tradition!  Historic  tradi¬ 
tion!  The  wavelets  mur¬ 
mur  it  upon  tide-washed 
Massachusetts  beaches.  It 
rustles  in  the  trees  pf  the 
tall,  cool  Berkshires.  .  .  . 
It  nods  to  you  from  bay- 
berry  and  beach  plum  on 
Martha’s  Vineyard  and 
Nantucket  Island.  Along 
the  South  Shore,  the  North 
Shore,  in  the  Pioneer  Val¬ 
ley,  it  calls  from  every  high¬ 
way.  .  .  .  And  from  every 
wharf,  spire  and  church¬ 
yard  it  beckons  to  you  in 
dear  old  Boston  Town. 

Nowhere,  save  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  can  you  golf,  boat, 
swim,  ride  horses,  climb 
mountains,  visit  Colonial 
shrines,  dance  and  frolic, 
or  relax  and  rest  amid  such 
a  stirring,  imagination-arousing  historic 
setting.  Come  to  Massachusetts  for  your 
long  or  short  vacation  this  summer.  It 
will  rekindle  your  pride  of  country. 


WRITE  FOR  THIS  HANDSOME  BOOKLET 

Ptay  where  America  was  bom  - 

in  im$s/iciiii$ETT$ 


MASSACHUSETTS  DEVELOPMENT  &  INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass.  Dept.  S-3 

Please  send  me,  free,  the  above  illustrated 
booklet  which  gives  c&mplete  details  about 
vacationing  in  Massachusetts. 

Check  here  for  specific  information  about : 
□Cape Cod  □North  Shore  QHistoric Boston 
□  Berkshires  □South  Shore  □  Pioneer  Valle 


Name- 
Street  _ 
City — 


.  State _ 


FOR  THE  1  MA 
IN  7  WHO  SHAV 
EVERY  DAY 

A  Special  Shave  Cream — It's 
Not  a  Soap,  Needs  No  Brush! 

Daily  shaving  leaves  many  men’s  faces  raw, 
sensitive.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  man 
who,  because  of  his  business  and  social 
status,  must  shave  every  day. 


To  meet  this  condition  Williams,  for 
100  years  makers  of  fine  shaving  prepara¬ 
tions,  has  now  developed  GLIDER — a  spe¬ 
cial  cream  for  daily  shavers.  With  no  soap 
base,  it’s  a  complete  departure  from  ordi¬ 
nary  shave  creams.  No  brush.  No  lather. 
Not  sticky  or  greasy. 


A  superabundance  of  moisture  in  this 
rich  cream  softens  each  whisker,  yet  forms 
a  protective  layer  over  your  face  to  keep 
blade  from  scraping.  Swiftly,  gently  your 
razor  glides  over  your  skin.  Like  a  cold 
cream,  Glider  helps  smooth,  soften  your 
skin  and  prevent  chapping  and  roughness. 


FREE— tube  of  Glider.  Send  name,  ad¬ 
dress  today.  The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Dept. 
DG-10,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Offer  good  in  TJ .  S.  A.  and  Canada  only 


A  FEW  DitOFS  OF.  .  .CENTO 

“MAKES  PAINT  SMELL  GOOD" 
BANISHES  PAINT  ODORS 

See  your  hardware  dealer  for  further  informa* 
tion,  or  write  to  MER-Q*REE,  INC.,  Bethesda,  Md. 


there  vyi™ 


CROSt 


The  Crosley  radio  line  for  1941  runs  from  $7.95  to  $149.95.  It  includes  table  models,  consoles,  radio-phonograph  com¬ 
binations  with  and  without  automatic  record  players,  home  recording  devices,  frequency  modulation  sets,  portables 
and  auto  radios  .  .  .  The  model  illustrated  has  American  broadcast  and  international  short  wave  bands,  personal  tone 
control,  five  tubes  and  ballast,  for  A.  C.  or  D.  C.  and  is  priced  at  $19.95.  Prices  slightly  higher  in  the  West  and  South. 


THIS  is  the  year  of  all  years  to  be  THERK 
when  things  happen— without  leaving 
your  armchair. 

The  two  big  political  conventions  are  almost 
here.  Hear  the  speeches,  the  voting  of  delegates, 
the  cheers  of  the  crowds.  Catch  all  the  fine 
points— for  these  conventions  may  foretell  this 
fall’s  elections. 

Relax  with  sheer  enjoyment  of  Sports  news 
—  the  smack  of  a  hit  ball,  the  roar  of  the 
bleachers,  the  thrill  in  the  announcer’s  voice. 


Visit  the  Crosley  Building  at  the  New  York  World' s  Fair. 


Get  Europe’s  news  without  waiting — every 
tense  situation  almost  as  it  happens,  the  moods 
and  tones  of  broadcasters  telling  much  not 
apparent  from  cold  type. 

THIS  YEAR  OF  AEL  YEARS  compare  the 
Crosley  Twentieth  Anniversary  line  with  all 
others.  And  remember  . . . 

There  will  be  no  finer  radios  this  year  than 
Crosley  Radios,  though  there  may  be  many  which 
are  more  expensive  . .  .  Crosley  pioneers  again. 


THE  CROSLEY  CORPORATION,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


J 


Pouel  Crosley,  Jr.,  President  •  THE  HOME  OF  WLW,  THE  NATION’S  STATION 
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